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displayed. There are three other tracts, belonging to the same
period in his life, which all show the same attitude of anger
towards that complacent and superficial latitudinarianism which
he now identified with the Whigs and with their ecclesiastical
allies. These are the Argument against Abolishing Chris-
tianity', the Project for the Advancement of Religion, and the
Sentiments of a Church of England Man.
It was at this juncture in Swift's life that the Government,
whose supremacy was already a good deal shaken by the
tediousness of a war that seemed to be pursued much more for
the interests of the Allies than for that of England, gave an
advantage to their opponents by a signal act of folly. Dr.
Sacheverell, of St. Saviour's, Southwark, who had already
obtained a certain notoriety as a preacher of somewhat tawdry
eloquence, delivered a sermon on the I5th of November, 1709,
before the Lord Mayor, in which he reflected, in no obscure
terms, upon the Ministry, and especially upon Godolphin. He
boldly attacked them as insidious foes of the Church, and called
upon the nation to rally to its defence. The ferment which the
sermon created, when printed, would soon have been forgotten
had not the Ministers determined to give Sacheverell the
gratuitous advertisement of prosecution. His trial became the
centre of all interest: and the preacher became the object of an
adulation which he certainly in no way merited, but which served
as a rallying-point for all the friends of the Church. Marl-
borough's ambition, and his wife's overweening pride, had
alienated the Queen, and her feelings now coincided with the
change in the attitude of the populace. In despair of any other
policy, the Ministers became still more eager in prosecuting the
war, and more decided in resisting any overtures for peace.
Swift returned to England in September, 1710, to find that
Godolphin was dismissed and Parliament on the eve of dis-
solution, and that the staunch Tory, Robert Harley, was named
Chancellor of the Exchequer.
At first the \Vhigs, as he says himself, were * ravished to see
him/ and received him with every appearance of civility. But
Swift valued little these professions of * declining courtiers/
The Tories were making overtures; * he could make his fortune/